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Research is beginning to give us some answers to important questions regarding the 


manner in 


Teachers and administrators carry out 
their responsibilities in a variety of 
ways. The manner in which they work is 
due, apparently, to their "philosophies 
of education," values, or attitudes. 
What do we know about these attitudes? 
Are they so nearly the same for all per- 
sons employed in the field of education 
that we can describe the "typical" 
teacher or administrator? Can we measure 
them? If measurement is possible, can we 
determine what causes the attitudes that 
we discover? And last, of what value is 
this knowledge to teachers and adminis- 
trators? 


Measuring Attitudes 


Attitudes can be measured with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy. Valenti 
demonstrated this fact by developing a 
scale designed to measure the attitudes 
which teachers and administrators have 
toward the social role of the teacher.! 
The scale was based on an extensive re- 
view of the literature in the fields of 
communication, interpersonal relation- 
ships, and supervision, and on two 
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eachers, administrators, 


and others deal with personnel problems 


previous studies made by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Research Project of the 
University of Chicago. As revised for 
wider use, it is a self-administering 
inventory consisting of 102 questions 
dealing with seventeen personnel prob- 
lem areas in schools. These areas are: 
(1) handling problems of discipline, 
(2) handling individual differences of 
pupils, (3) planning classroom work, 
(4) the qualities expected in "good" 
pupils, (5) handling grievances and com- 
plaints, (6) dealing with pupil cliques, 
(7) dealing with student organizations, 
(8) motivating pupils or pupil incen- 
tives, (9) determining pupils’ attitudes 
and stimulating morale, (10) desirable 
qualities in teacher selection, (11) in- 
duction and orientation of new teachers, 
(12) rating of teachers, (13) teachers' 
adjustment, (14) handling parents' sug- 
gestions and complaints, (15) adminis- 
trative rules, duties, and policies, 
(16) incentives to better teaching, and 
(17) relationships with other employed 
personnel. 


Listed after each of the 102 questions 
are two answers. Neither is "right" or 
"wrong"; but the person answering must 
choose the one in each case which he 
prefers or, if he prefers neither, the 
ane he dislikes least. The answers are, 
of course, repeated a number of times 
in different pairings so that the indi- 
vidual replying makes a number of 
choices from a variety of alternatives. 
This procedure enables the person.ad- 
ministering the questionnaire to score 
the answers and fit them on a scale 
that shows which of the four styles of 
behavior most nearly characterizes the 
attitude or behavior of the individual 
answering. The four styles are: 
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Ae The Impersonal Style. The impersonal 
style represents the teacher who sees 
authority and expert opinion at the top of 
the hierarchy of values with himself as the 
representative of that authority and all 
pupils of equal consideration below. He re- 
ceives a great feeling of security in de- 
pending upon the expert opinion and follow- 
ing "the rules and regulations" of his posi- 
tion rather closely. He is inclined to be 
loyal and conforming. The tone of his inter- 
action is formal and consists mainly of one 
way discussions with pupils. 


Be The Self-Sufficient Style. The self- 
sufficient style represents the teacher who 
is a rugged individualist, technically pro- 
ficient, a good disciplinarian and hard 
worker. He receives a great deal of satis- 
faction from his own creative work and 
thinks it is his responsibility to modify, 
improve, and reinterpret curricular material 
and official communications to suit the 
needs as he sees them He tries to make him 
self felt and respected through his own 
ability and knowledge. The tone of his in- 
teraction is less rigid than that of the 
impersonal style teacher since he tends to 
be a little more personal. 


C. The Counseling Style. The counseling 
style provides additional qualities to the 
teacher. The teacher with this style is 
interested in social contact, in developing 
and guiding his pupils. He does this mainly 
through the use of individual incentives, 
praise, reward, friendliness. He maintains 
a friendly personal relationship with others 
to study their individual interests, needs 
and abilities through which they may be con- 
trolled and developed. For this reason he is 
likely to show great interest in tests and 
clinical procedures. The tone of his inter- 
action is much less formal than the imper- 
sonal and self-sufficient styles. 


D. The Integrative Style. The integrative 
style of behavior represents the other ex- 
treme of the continuum--the informal or 
group approach. A teacher with this style 
tries to develop group standards, and helps 
the group to express its own opinions. He 
conceives of his participation with the 
group as being that of a "catalytic" agent 
rather than that of an authority. Toward 
this end he maintains an informal relation- 
ship with others separately or in groups and 
gives them information and solicits their 
opinions about everyday problems. 2 


Valenti validated the instrument by 
having two sets of judges classify the 
responses, from which persons must make 
choices, according to the styles listed 
above; by having four university profes- 
sors classify the responses according to 
four classifications developed by them 
and without knowledge of the styles used 
by the judges; and by comparing scores 


made by 105 teachers with personal eval- 
uations made of these individuals by 
their colleagues or supervisors. The 
correlations of these various sets of 
data were quite high when consideration 
is given to the fact that measurement of 
attitudes is involved; apparently the 
form is a reasonably accurate method of 
measuring attitudes. 


The scale was later administered to 
515 teachers and administrators in four- 
teen city school systems located in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and New 
York. Analyses of their responses re- 
vealed the following: 


1. Attitudes of teachers and adminis- 
trators can be measured. 


2. Persons employed in education are 
not stereotypes; it is impossible to 
describe the "typical" teacher or admin- 
istrator in terms of his manner of work. 
In other words, the four styles of 
behavior described above are on a con- 
tinuum. Teachers and administrators, as 
individuals and as groups, use ap- 
proaches to their work which range from 
the extreme of Style A to the extreme of 
Style D. 


3. The school situation in which a 
teacher or administrator works appears 
to shape his attitudes far more than his 
personal characteristics. Wide differ- 
ences were found in the responses among 
school systems and among schools in the 
same systems. 


Using the Scale in Minnesota 


During 1952, Smith arranged to admin- 
ister the scale, as revised by Valenti 
and Charles W. Nelson, to one thousand 
teachers and administrators in fifty-six 
of the sixty-three school systems 
located in the Western Division of the 
Minnesota Education Association.®? An 
analysis was made of their responses to 
determine whether or not there were any 
significant differences in the attitudes 
of superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, and teachers. Furthermore, rela- 
tionships were sought between attitudes 
and such factors as an individual's ex- 
perience, training, responsibilities, 
subject matter, ete. 


Positions and Attitudes 


In examining the attitudes of individ- 
uals holding various positions, Smith 
found that there were some apparent re- 
lationships between jobs and attitudes. 
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In the seventeen personnel problem areas, 
supervisors were by far the most group- 
centered individuals, preferring StyleD. 
Superintendents generally favored Styles 
C and D. Teachers and principals chose 
Styles A and B. From a statistical 
standpoint, the area in which the most 
Significant differences in attitudes 
existed was that of administrative 
rules, duties, and policies. The super- 
visors felt that the approach to this 
aspect of administration should be 
Style D. Superintendents' attitudes in 
this area were primarily Style A. Prin- 
cipals and teachers chose Styles A and B. 


Other areas in which statistically 
Significant differences in the attitudes 
were expressed according to position in- 
cluded planning classroom work, deter- 
mining pupils' attitudes and stimulating 
morale, and handling problems of disci- 
pline. 


In the areas of dealing with pupil 
cliques, induction and orientation of 
new teachers, qualities expected in 
"good" pupils, motivating pupils, and 
handling parents' suggestions and com- 
plaints, no statistically significant 
differences were found when the replies 
of the persons in the various positions 
were compared. In other words, superin- 
tendents, supervisors, teachers, and 
principals appeared to be in agreement 
as to the style or approach that should 
be used in these areas. 


Personal Characteristics 


Smith found only a few relationships 
between the personal characteristics of 
the persons who participated in the 
study and the attitudes which they ex- 
pressed. Subject matter taught and atti- 
tudes appeared to be related but the 
nature of the relationship was not clear. 
For example, teachers of home economics, 
physical education, and mathematics 
tended to prefer Style D whereas those 
in the fields of science, social stud- 
ies, and art preferred Style B. Another 
relationship appeared to exist between 
experience and attitudes. Teachers with 
limited experience tended to follow 
Style D whereas the more experienced 
teachers gravitated to Style A as their 
length of experience increased. Training 
likewise appeared to be related to atti- 
tudes; the more professional training 
the teacher had the more likely he was 
to choose Style D in the various areas. 


Conclusions regarding the apparent re- 
lationships between personal character- 
istics and attitudes must, of course, be 
viewed with caution. Relationships are 
not necessarily causal. Furthermore, 
Smith investigated only those formal 
characteristics which may be determined 
easily, 1.e., experience, training, etc. 
There are many deep-rooted personality 
and social characteristics now being 
studied by others which may give us a 
more complete understanding of attitudes. 


Schools and Attitudes 


When Smith compared the composite 
scores of all staff members in a school 
with the scores of other schools, he 
found wide variations among school sys- 
tems and among schools within the same 
system. There was no "typical" attitude 
among the systems or schools; in fact, 
the composite attitude of the staff in 
one school of a seven-school system 
could not be inferred with accuracy from 
knowledge of the total system score. 
This finding was, of course, in accord 
with that of Valenti. Just as there is 
no stereotype of teachers or administra- 
tors, there is no stereotype of schools. 


Use of the Research 


Among the values of such studies as 
those described above are the following: 


1. The studies appear to demonstrate 
that the attitudes of staff members are 
more a product of (1) staff relation- 
ships, (2) the working conditions within 
the school, and (3) the public served by 
the particular school, than they are of 
the personal characteristics of the 
staff members. Most administrators are 
conscious of this fact; the studies re- 
ported here provide additional evidence 
of the great responsibility which every 
administrator has for the attitudes 
which are prevalent among his staff. 


2. A person with experience in the 
field of education knows that teachers, 
administrators and supervisors are not 
stereotypes. They realize the same fact 
about schools and school systems. The 
studies described above provide objec- 
tive evidence to support these observa- 
tions. Such evidence may be used to 
resist any popular, and frequently 
derogatory, impression that the "typi- 
cal" educator or school has certain 
characteristics. 
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3. The studies demonstrate that 
reasonably valid measurement can be made 
of attitudes. It is possible, therefore, 
to use instruments such as the Valenti- 
Nelson scale in locating differing atti- 
tudes that may account for staff con- 
flicts in a school. Such an instrument 
may be used also by alert administrators 
and faculty members to gain a better 
understanding of differing attitudes 
that can exist without ill effects in 
the same staff. 


4. Smith's study should encourage ad- 
ditional research in the relationship 
between attitudes and position held. He 
found certain personnel problem areas in 
which statistically significant differ- 
ences existed among the attitudes of 
superintendents, supervisors, princi- 
pals, and teachers. In other areas, he 
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found no differences. Should persons in 
these four positions have essentially 
the same attitude toward all personnel 
problem areas? Or will honest differ- 
ences in approaches to various responsi- 
bilities provide a needed balance and 
stimulation to a school staff? 


asper Valenti, "Development and Evalua- 
tion of a Leadership Attitude Scale around the 
Social Role of the Teacher. " Unpublished Ph. D. 
dissertation, Department of Education, The 
University of Chicago, 1950. 

or. Edison Smith, "Leadership Attitudes of 
Teachers and Administrators in Minnesota 
Schools," pp. 40-41. Unpublished Ed.D. disser~ 
tation, Graduate School, University of North 
Dakota, 1953. 


3Ibid., pp. 48-51. 
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1. In your opinion, which of the four "styles" described in this article 
most nearly characterizes your approach to personnel problems? 


2. In what way, ifcanty,, does your approach to personnel problems differ 
from that of the other membérsyof your staff? 


3. If differences in approaches among the staff members in your school or 
school system cause conflicts, how may these conflicts be eliminated? 
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